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JUDICIAL METHODS IN PLACE OF WAR. 
BY DR. AUSTIN ABBOTT. 

Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, June 7, 1895. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I do not think 
we need enter into any verbal discussion ; let us look at 
the things themselves. The solution of many contro- 
versies, — perhaps some international controversies, — 
may be aided by turning from contest on the phrases in 
which things have been couched and considering the 
things themselves. Two chief ways have been known 
among men of settling difficulties, otherwise than by 
coming to agreement. If you and I are disagreed upon 
our rights against each other, and we can agree contin- 
gently that Mr. Smiley shall tell us what to do and we 
will do what he says, that is arbitration. If, on the 
other hand, I evade you or you evade me, and I cannot 
get justice or a hearing, and if I think Mr. Smiley has 


power over everybody on this ‘* reservation,” and I appeal 
to him to compel you to come before him and hear my 
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complaint, and make you do me justice,—then we have a 
court. In other words, one is voluntary and the other is 
in theory compulsory. ‘The coon came down voluntarily, 
but he would not have come down voluntarily if Colonel 
Scott had not had his gun. 

It is much the same principle between nations; but 
with a difference. Because, as the area expands, as the 
number of interests involved enlarge, and great societies 
are concerned, new forces come into play. 

The great problem in international law thus far has 
been this, that there is no common authority above the 
nations, which can compel submission; and therefore it 
has been supposed that we cannot have anything but 
arbitration. As there is no common power superior to 
all nations to which we can appeal, many jurists have 
denied that the word “law” could be properly used in 
respect to international justice. Suggestions have been 
made that some federation of nations be created, 
which should have that common power; but these sug- 
gestions have not yet come into practical form, in the 
judgment of men of experience in national affairs. 

To appreciate how serious is the task of substituting, in 
place of war, arbitration or judicial reasoning (whether 
it be by a court or what is commonly called arbitration), 
it must be remembered that it is a plan to take away 
power from one set of men and confer it upon another. 
It is a plan to take away the power of declaring war from 
the executive, and confer upon the judiciary the power of 
reasoning to conclusions which the executive must carry 
out. It is a revolution. But it is one of those revolu- 
tions that we see going on, though they take place slowly. 
English history shows some of these. It is not many 
generations ago since the order of things was ‘‘ King, 
Lords, Commons.” In the time of William Pitt, More- 
ton, chief-justice of Chester, in an argument in the House 
of Commons, desiring to impute some questionable senti- 
ments to the prime minister, in speaking of ‘** The King, 
Lords and Commons,” added, ‘ or as the right honorable 
gentleman opposite me would probably say, ‘ Commons, 
Lords and King.’” Pitt rose and stopped the discussion. 
He said: ‘* I demand that the words be taken down. It 
makes my blood run cold to hear such sentiments, —Com- 
mons, Lords and King! It inverts the whole structure 
of the nation” The words were taken down and read 
before the speaker’s desk. Moreton frightened, rose and 
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said: ‘‘ Indeed, Mr. Speaker, I meant nothing. King, 
Lords and Commons,—Commons, Lords and King, —it is 
all one, tria juncta in uno. Indeed, I meant nothing!” 
Very well,” said Mr. Pitt; be it from me to 
reprove an unintentional error. But let me admonish the 
gentleman that next time he means nothing he had better 
say nothing.” The mistake or mischievous imputation of 
Moreton has become the actual fact. I suppose I am not 
going very far astray when I say that if we were to con- 
sider where the chief power in the British government 
lies, some of us at least might mention Commons first, 
and Lords next, and Crown last. 

We have gone a step farther in this country; we have 
placed the Supreme Court, a tribunal of judicial reason- 
ing, above them all, under the constitution. And the 
President himself, the executive in all its departments, the 
legislative bodies, and all inferior organizations of the 
government, have come, in the process of that quiet 
revolution, into positions subordinate to the judicial 
reasoning that rules the country in the last resort. One 
of the most striking facts in our recent history is the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Debs case, which 
declares that there is no dispute, no contest among men, 
so hot and so angry in its details, but that the power of a 
court of equity may deal with it, and the power of the 
national government can carry into effect the decree of a 
court of equity; and the people all acquiesce because the 
result is reached by disinterested reasoning. 

The question is, Can those principles be applied in 
international relations? I presume that, if I read aright 
the signs of the times, we shall find that we shall not 
need that external superior force which can compel the 
nations to submit. Force will be found in the common 
people. When the tribunal of judicial reasoning is 
created, with ability and public confidence, that shall 
be able to discuss and determine these questions of inter- 
national controversy on principles of reason that commend 
themselves to the sense of the people at large, the tax- 
payers, and the arms-bearing men, the conscriptable 
classes, will furnish force enough to prevent the adminis- 
tration from going into unnecessary war. When you want 
to bring the herd into the farmyard, it is not enough to 
get them up to the corner of the pasture; you must open 
the gate. A treaty of arbitration, or a permanent court,— 
a step of that kind in whatever form it is found practica- 
ble,—will be opening the gate. And the common people 
will compel the government to go through that gate, 
rather than pay the taxes and spend the treasure and shed 
the blood that will be necessary to avoid it. 

One word more. I think our friends who doubt the 
propriety of force even to maintain peace, may come to 
admit that Captain Scott's rifle, if he does not use it, is 
all right. Do not let us fear bluster; there are a great 
many people in this world who like to make annoyance. 
You have seen a boy rattle his stick against all the al- 
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ings, in your fence, and the more you ask him not to, the 
more he enjoys doing it, and the more nervous and an- 
noyed you get about it the better he is pleased, for then he 
feels he is making progress. Every healthy boy who 
comes to the consciousness of his power begins to do 
things that are annoying and disagreeable to other people, 
not because he has too much power, but because he has not 
judgment to balance it. That is just the condition of 
young America. A great many people io this country 
have much to learn, and we must be patient with them 
while they are learning it. The national consciousness is 
awakened. How are you going to teach these boys in 
these valleys, in their contracted lives, anything about 
national relations? What is the flag for, what does it 
mean? It is what you are going to teach them by. It 
does not mean war, it means union, and means union 
more and more, year after year, as we add new stars to 
the constellation. How are you going to wake the national 
consciousness, which we must have to create a nation of 
citizens, without those emblems and symbols, and the in- 
terpretation of them? 

I have no doubt the time will come when the ball, the 
boat and the bicycle will be found. to be better exercises 
than the bullet and the bayonet and the military drill. 
Things are already moving in that direction. You cannot 
abolish swords and spears by annihilation ; the Scripture is 
wiser thanthat. It says, turn the swords into ploughshares 
and the spears into pruning-hooks. And you cannot de- 
stroy the one except a3 you begin tv create the other. 
Intelligent industrial progress will undermine any stand- 
ing army. 

If you want, thirty years hence, to have a settled sys- 
tem of international arbitration and a permanent court, 
you must certainly teach the children. Thirty years 
hence you will get the results of it. 

But if we want to do anything this next year, we must 
observe men as they are, and take the case in hand. 
We ought to do both. The children in the schools ; more 
still the young men in the colleges ; still more the citizens 
in political life, and most of all, in the present and immedi- 
ate pressure of political interests and parties, should be 
made acquainted with the simple facts of the present situ- 
ation. I believe that this is more needed than any one 
thing at the present time,—that our citizens throughout 
the country should begin to realize three facts. First, 
that arbitration is already a success; its success is de- 
monstrated. I do not believe people know it. They 
think it is something in the millennium, that we are reach- 
ing forward to, but must wait fur. Second, that the time 
is ripe now for making it the rule. Third, that it is our 


business, the business of the United States of America, to 
take one short simple step forward in that direction. 


War, with all its bleeding horrors, will never cease until 
the church testifies against it by doctrine and practice.— 
Titus Coan. 
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THE MINISTRY OF THE NATIONS TO ONE 
ANOTHER. 


BY REV. B. FAY MILLS. 


Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, June 6, 1895. 


The only way to reach the practical is through realiza- 
tion of the ideal ; it is the only way in which any great re- 
form will ever be accomplished. I am aware that we may 
educate people by practical propositions, and with all my 
heart I have held up my hand to vote for the resolutions 
that have been presented here. I believe in all that they 
have proposed, and more. I am hopeful that the suggest- 
ions that have been made by Dr. Hale will be carried out 
in the lifetime of men whose hair is already touched with 
gray. The young men may see visions ; and I believe that 
we may see a vision even of more than this great accom- 
plishment, in the light of the gospel of Christ. I may say 
parenthetically that I do not think we need have any fear 
that a permanent judicial tribunal, representing all the 
nations, would have the slightest difficulty in enforcing 
its judgments. I am one of those who believe in human- 
ity. There are some things which men cannot do, and I 
believe it would be a moral impossibility for any nation 
to act contrary to the judgment of all the nations which 
represent the civilization of the world. I believe in ask- 
ing for the greatest things from our governments, and 
continuing to ask for them, in the largest confidence that 
the very request, made in the name of God and humanity, 
will be an education to the government itself. 

There are three classes of people, when considered in 
relation to their views on the subject of war. First, those 
who oppose war. Second, those who favor it, from mer- 
cenary or otherwise selfish motives. Third, those who 
are indifferent, and who may be led into fellowship with 
either the first or the second class. This third division 
comprises the vast mass of the people in this country and 
the solution of the peace problem is the education or the 
conversion of this great body of indifferent people. 

What we need for the education of the people of this 
and other lands is just two things. First of all we need 
to get God’s conception concerning the world, and then 
His thought of man’s place in it. The truest word and 
the most significant that has been spoken in this Confer- 
ence was spoken by Dr. Boardman, when he said that the 
whole question was one that concerned man’s view of so- 
ciety, whether he regarded it as something that man was 
patching up in a mechanical fashion, or an outworking 
of the mind of God. When we understand God’s thought 


concerning the world: when we look forward to that day 
when there shall be a conception of Christianity even 
higher than that of to-day; when we shall gain the 
thought that a Christian is not merely one who will ** re- 
sist not evil,’ but who will give his life as a sacrifice for 
the general good; when we feel that organized bodies of 
men, in the home, in business, in government, shall be 
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subject to the laws of Christ that should govern the indi- 
vidual ; then I believe we will have gained a conception that 
will never die until the whole earth shall be filled with the 
peace of God that is guaranteed to us by the sacrifice of 
Christ, representing that divine idea of service that is in 
the midst of all thrones and all true governments. 

I have faith to believe that the day will come when we 
shall gather here to consider, not simply what the nations 
should be willing to do in the non-resistance of evil, but 
what the nations should be eager and glad to do in minis- 
tering unto the other nations of the world. That, and 
that only, is a Christian conception ; and the state depart- 
ment of a nation should no more exist for the sake of 
considering what might be done for the welfare of its 
own people in relationship to others, than you and I have 
a right to exist to consider what shall be done for minis- 
tering to our selfish interests. The world will never be a 
Christian world until every nation shall be the servant of 
every other nation, and shall be endeavoring to lay down 
its life for others. I believe that this time will come: and 
I expect that we will look back upon ourselves as if we 
had been residents of some far-off uncivilized age, and see 
that what we call civilization is simply the kind con- 
cession of a gracious God to our barbarism, as the sacri- 
fices, under the ancient dispensation, were given to the 
people until they had discerned the heart of God and the 
real meaning of sacrifice. There will come the time when 
there will not only be no temple in the New Jerusalem, 
because every man’s work shall be his worship: but when 
there shall be no prisons and no courts and no govern- 
ments, because every man shall be the lover of his fellow- 
men. 

This is the thing that we need to teach to our children, 
that God’s thought for this world is that no man shall have 
any concern for himself, and no nation shall be concerned 
about anything except the welfare of the fellow nations 
of the globe. That day is coming; the day of the Lord is 
coming even now like a thief in the night. We are liv- 
ing in tremendous days. God is going to be able to do 
more in one minute in the coming century than He has 
done in hundreds of years in the days that are gone. I 
expect that God Almighty is to move the hearts of men 
with a mighty impulse of love. What a significant utter- 
ance was the last word written by that lover of his fellow- 
men, Professor Swing, ‘‘ We have much to hope from the 
development of the spirit of the brotherhood of man.” 
God pity the man who does not know that the great 
Zeitgeist moving the world to-day is a mighty impulse that 
shall never grow old, but shall accomplish all that has 
been in the heart of God concerning men! What we 
have to do as individuals and as nations is to find out the 
place where God would have us march in the great pro- 
cession. 

I do not believe that the wisest of us have begun to im- 
agine the things that are to come in the decades before us. 
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We hear people say that the days of miracles are past. 
The age of miracles has not commenced. If by miracle 
we mean some overturning by God of laws that God has 
made, then I do not believe that there ever was or ever 
will be a miracle ; but if we mean the restoring of the di- 
vine order in place of the present confusion and chaos, 
then has the day of miracles not commenced. The Chris- 
tian is one who knows in his own soul that the time shall 
come when the glorious life of the Eternal God shall reign 
upon an earth to which heaven has come down, when heaven 
and earth lave been brought together in one. I believe 
that when those who bear the name of Jesus are willing 
to do as Jesus did; when there shall be men banded 
together for the purpose of fellowship in righteousness ; 
when all lawyers and courts shall be redeemers of men as 
God intended them to be ; when all governments shall be 
simply the fellowship of men in the endeavor to complete 
the work of Jesus Christ ; then I believe that we will find 
that the savages of earth are only savage because their 
fellows have shown so much barbarism towards them; I 
believe we will find the wild beasts are wild because man 
is fierce ; I believe that we will find that the venom will be 
drawn from the serpent’s fang and all malice drawn from 
the lion’s tooth. And the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb, and a little child shall lead them. All the vegeta- 
ble creation shall be touched by the touch of love, which 
is the touch of life. And the trees of the field shall clap 
their hands and sing for joy; and the wilderness shall re- 
joice and blossom as the rose, and all the barren rocks 
shall become fertile at the touch of God. For ‘: the whole 
creation was made subject to vanity, not willingly but br 
reason of Him who hath subjected the same, in hope that 
even the creation itself should be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glory of the liberty of the 
children of God. And the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth together in pain until now, waiting for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God.” And I want to be one of 
them. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND WAR. 
BY JUDGE ROBERT EARL. 
Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, June 5. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Public opin- 
ion rules the world, and until we have cultivated a 
public opinion which demands imperiously the settlement 
of international disputes by arbitration, it will not come. 
Our aim therefore should be, in our own country and 
in all lands, to cultivate a public sentiment that demands 
the cessation of war, the disarmament of nations, and 
the settlement of international disputes by some interna- 
tional tribunal. I have observed that the spirit of mili- 


tarism and ‘‘ jingoism ” is more rampant, notwithstanding 
all efforts in the direction of peace, in our own country 
than it has been in my day before, except during the 
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war. We see its manifestations on all hands. Recently 
statesmen and newspapers gave utterances favorable to 
the taking of the Hawaiian Islands, even if we came into 
conflict with other nations. More recently, when a 
Spanish war vessel fired into one of our merchant vessels, 
statesmen, newspapers and politicians were ready at once 
to wage war with Spain, and if necessary to seize the 
island of Cuba and annex it to this country. Still later 
when Great Britain sent her vessels to Central America 
and landed her troops upon the soil of Nicaragua, states- 
men and newspapers urged our government to send on 
vessels to prevent the proceeding by force. 

Again, there is the demand which has been made for 
several years that our navy be largely increased. Every 
time a great war vessel is launched there is glorification 
all over the country. We have no use for a great navy, 
except to send our officers around the world with chips 
on their shoulders, provoking quarrels instead of settling 
them. We need a navy for the purpose of protecting 
us, not against the strong nations of the earth, but 
against the weak republics of tie South, who are some- 
times unable to preserve order themselves, and to protect 
our property in their waters or the lives of our citizens 
there. We also hear now and then that our army 
ought to be largely increased, to make it worthy of a 
great republic like ours. What do we want with an 
army? No nation, I am very confident, will ever attack 
this country. We should not be called upon to bear the 
expense and the demoralization of sustaining a large 
army in anticipation of any conflict in the remote future. 
We do want an army for police purposes, to protect us 
against anarchists and other disorderly elements at home, 
and to keep the Indians in order; but beyond that we 
have no need of an army. I think the friends of peace 
should set their faces against an increase in the navy 
and in the army, or the building up in this country of a 
great naval and military power. 

Thousands of years ago, warlike people worshipped 
warlike gods, and deified their military heroes. We are 
doing very much the same thing. North and South, in 
all large cities, in public squares, monuments are erected 
to military men, and very few to the men who have 
achieved great success in civil life— very few to philan- 
thropists, to benefactors. We have been engaged for 
many years in making pets of all the men, good and 
bad, who were engaged on the side of the North in the 
war of the Rebellion. We have given them pensions 
unparalleled in the history of the world; they are en- 
titled to the best places in public life; they get most 
votes when they run for office. We have days set apart 
for the purpose of cultivating this spirit. We have a law 
in the State of New York requiring that flags shall be 
raised over the schoolhouses, so that children may im- 
hibe the military spirit by looking at this emblem. And 
a movement has recently been set on foot to have mili- 
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tary drill taught in our public schools, on the express 
ground that as the old soldiers pass away they should 
leave behind them some men qualified to fight. We can- 
not condemn all these things nor can we change them. I 
simply speak of them to show that there is a great deal 
to foster the military spirit which has been rampant for 
some years. 

To counteract this spirit we must do all that we can to 
make our nation a peaceful nation, opposed to war, in 
favor of settling disputes by international arbitration. 

Another thing we ought to do is to promote commerce 
between nations. Commerce is a great civilizer, and 
nothing so binds nations together as unrestricted trade. 
In early days every nation was arrayed against every 
other nation, ready to fight, ready to do all the injury 
possible by restrictions upon trade. That is gradually 
being changed, and it should be completely changed. 
For the present, probably, we must erect tariff barriers, 
but the time will com2 when trade and commerce will be 
as free as between the States of this country; and then 
war will be utterly impossible, because the nations will 
be so dependent upon each other. A distinguished sena- 
tor of the United States said many years ago, ‘“‘ Commer- 
cial dependence is the greatest security for national in- 
dependence.” 

How are we to accomplish this? We have first to cul- 
tivate public sentiment against war, and in favor of what 
we have called arbitration. Arbitrators are not neces- 
sarily temporarily appointed for a particular case; we 
have had in some states permanent boards of arbitration, 
and so there might be a permanent board of international 
arbitration. The first thing will be the settlement of 
individual cases; the two nations having a dispute, first 
having tried diplomacy, may submit their difference to a 
temporary court of arbitration. By this system the pub- 
lic mind is educated, and nations get used to the idea. 
In process of time, the thing to be aimed at is a perma- 
nent board of arbitration, or a permanent court for the 
arbitration of international disputes. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that before that is reached a great many diflicul- 
ties will have to be surmounted. It would probably be 
necessary to bring in nearly all the civilized nations of 
the earth, and there will be disputes about representa- 
tion,—whether the smaller powers should have the same 
representation as the larger powers—disputes more difli- 
cult, as between the nations, than the disputes which 
almost wrecked the efforts to form a constitution for this 
country. Yet I have the greatest faith that, under the 
improvement in the public conscience which must be ac- 
complished by the moral and religious forces which are 
now at work, this great tribunal will at some time be 
erected. 

Some one has suggested the difficulty of enforcing the 
judgments of such a tribunal. I apprehend there will 
not be the least difficulty. In the seventy-nine or eighty 


cases already referred to, every award has been practi- 
cally approved and carried out; that shows that public 
sentiment presses upon the nations so that they do not 
dare to disregard the decision. But suppose any nation 
should refuse to obey the award? No judgment can be 
entered in such a tribunal as we are talking about. But 
its decision can be enforced as we would enforce a judg- 
ment against an individual. If an individual refuses to 
pay, his property is seized, or even his person. If any 
nation should so refuse, the other nations which are 
combined in favor of settling disputes in that way can 
enforce the award by seizing property, if necessary, by 
force of arms; and this would not be war in the sense in 
which war is waged now. 

I conclude by saying, let us show through all the 
organs of our national life that we are a nation of peace, 
and thus lead the way in the pacification of the nations. 


TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION OF THE FRENCH 
PARLIAMENT, JULY 8. 


WITH PREAMBLE AND ADDRESS OF THE MOVERS. 
PROPOSITION. 


To invite the government to negotiate as soon as possible 
the conclusion of a permanent treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the French republic and the republic of the United 
States of America. 

(Made special. 

Presented by MM. Barodet, Charles Beauquier, Mon- 
taut (Seine-et-Marne), Félix Mathé, Henry Maret, Cam- 
ille Pelletan, Mesureur, Gustave Rivet, Victor Leydet, 
Jules Seigfried, de La Batut, Jacques, Louis Million, 
Bovier-Lapierre, Lagnel, Victor Poupin, Guillemaut, 
Farjon, Antide Boyer, Fernand Rabier, Pajot, Magnien, 
Bourgeois (Jura), Alfred Leconte, Frebault, Hubbard 
Crémieux, Guillemet, Michou, Gillot, Jouffray, Genet, Le- 
sage, Baulard, Cornudet, and Chavoix. 

EXPLANATION OF THE OBJECTS. 

Messrs.,— On the 24th of April, 1888, Frederic Passy, 
a deputy, and a large number of his colleagues, presented 
to the Chamber a proposition tending to the conclusion of 
a permanent treaty of arbitration between the French re- 
public and the republic of the United States of America. 

This is the proposition, which received the unanimous 
approval of all of the committees of the Chamber, but 
which, on account of some trouble in the interior at the 
time, which no person has forgotten, could not be dis- 
cussed at that time, which we take up again to-day. 

France, gentlemen, is not ignorant of the fact, that in 
the actual situation of Europe she cannot dispense with 
keeping up for her protection a military force at least 
equal to that of the best armed nation. She has consent- 
ed without a murmur to all the sacrifices which this situ- 
ation has imposed upon her ; but, without renouncing any 
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one of her legitimate hopes, she has not missed any occasion 
to manifest her peace sentiments and her lively desire to 
substitute in the place of the bloody chances of war and 
the abuse of force, the principle of international arbitra- 
tion, inspired by justice and right. 

Thanks to the judicial labors and the active propaganda 
of the peace societies, so numerous in the two worlds ; 
thanks to the interparliamentary conferences holding their 
sessions each year since 1889 in the different European 
capitals; thanks, we must say also, to the success of all 
the attempts at arbitration already made, before and since 
the Alabama affair, this beneficent idea of solving all in- 
ternational conflicts by means of arbitration, is impressing 
itself upon the minds of nations and of parliaments. 

Several years ago the American republics concluded at 
Washington a permanent treaty of arbitration between 
themselves, and more recently, in June, 1893, the British 
House of Commons, with the support of Mr. Gladstone, 
then at the head of the Cabinet, passed by a unanimous 
vote, the proposition of Mr. Cremer and of Sir John Lub- 
bock for the conclusion of a similar treaty with the United 
States. 

We understand very well that, because of a feeling of 
pride not unworthy of a great nation so cruelly treated, 
the French government was not at first in haste to take 
the initiative in such a measure ; but, gentlemen, the times 
have changed ; the equilibiium has been restored ; Europe 
is now conscious of our strength and respects us. 

This is why — after the peace sentiments that were ex- 
pressed by France with so much force and unanimity by 
the memorable manifestations that marked the reception 
of the Russian marines in 1893, and which have not ceased 


to animate her since that time — we are certain that by 
our proposition we are acting in harmony with her most 


cherished wishes. 

The conclusion of a permanent treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the French republic and the republic of the United 
States, whose acceptance is certain, will be a new proof 
of the friendship of the two great nations, a new pledge 
given to the world, progress towards the diminishing of 
military expenses, in short, a grand example, which, we 
have the firm conviction, coming as it does from such a 
high source, will soon be followed by all civilized peoples. 

Therefore, gentlemen, we have the honor to ask of you 
the adoption of the fcllowipg proposition : 

‘* The Chamber invites the government to negotiate as 
soon as possible the conclusion of a permanent treaty of 
arbitration between the French republic and the republic 
of the United States of America.” 


In the recent death of Hon. H. O. Houghton, head of 
the great Publishing House of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
humanity has lost one of its best and truest friends. He 
had been for many years one of the honorary vice-presi- 
dents of the American Peace Society. 


September, 


RULES RELATING TO A TREATY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Prepured by the SPECIAL COMMITTEE, appointed in London, 
October 10, 1893. 


1. Unless it be intended that all possible differences 
between the nations, parties to the treaty, are to be re- 
ferred to Arbitration, the class of differences must be 
defined. 

2. If the tribunal to which the reference is made is to 
be specially constituted, as between the nations, parties 
to the treaty, full provision for its due constitution must 
be made. Under this head provision for filling vacancies 
in the tribunal will naturally find place. 

Suggestions 

a The members of these Tribunals should not be 
representatives or subjects of any one of the 
States which are parties to the Arbitration, 
or of other States which have a direct iuter- 
est in the solution of the question at issue. 


b By way of greater guarantee of independence, 
the Tribunal should be composed of five or 
more members, who shall not be capable of 
having others substituted for them, or of 
being themselves removed, except for such 
causes as would, under ordinary rules of pro- 
cedure, lead to their removal or to the substi- 
tution of other judges. 


3. If the tribunal is to be specially constituted, the 
place of meeting must be fixed. This should be outside 
the territories of the parties to the controversy. 

4. If the tribunal consists of more than two members, 
provision should be made for the decision of all questions 
by a majority of the arbitrators; but the dissentient 
members should have the right of recording their dissent 
and the grounds thereof. 


5. Each party should be required to appoint an agent 


to represent it in all matters connected with the arbitration. 

6. The Treaty should provide that if doubts arise as 
to whether a given subject of controversy be comprised 
among those agreed upon as subjects of Arbitration in it, 
and if one of the parties require the doubt to be settled 
by Arbitration, the other party must submit to such Arbi- 
tration, but may require that the judgment be limited to 
the admissibility of the demand for Arbitration. 


7. The procedure should be fixed by the Treaty. It 
is suggested that a procedure by case, counter-case, and 
printed argument, each delivered by both parties simul- 
taneously at a fixed date, with final oral argument (de- 
bate), is generally the most suitable. But the essential 
is that the procedure should be defined. The periods of 
the time allowed for the delivery of cases, counter-cases, 
and printed arguments should be fixed by the Treaty, but 
the tribunal should have the power of extending the time. 
The tribunal itself should fix the time for hearing the oral 
argument (debate). 

8. Either party should be entitled to require produc- 
tion of any document in the possession or under the con- 
trol of the other party, which in the opinion of the tribu- 
nal is relevant to a question in dispute. 

9. Neither party should be entitled to put in evidence 
documents (hereinafter called ‘‘domestic documents”) 
which, having existed, or purporting to have existed, 
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before the difference arose, were in possession of or 
known by one party or its predecessors in title, and not 
communicated to the other party or its predecessors in 
title, before the difference arose. 

10. Solemn written statements (depositions ercites) 
made by a witness before a public officer should be ad- 
missible in evidence as proof of relevant facts, subject to 
the right hereinafter mentioned of cross-examining the 
witness. The probative value of such statements would 
be for the tribunal. 

11. Either party should be entitled to require the 
other to produce, for oral examination before the tribu- 
nal at the hearing, any witness making on behalf of that 
other party such a statement as is mentioned in para- 
graph 10, whether the witness be amenable to the juris- 
diction of the other party or not. 

12. Irrelevant evidence, domestic documents, and the 
statements of witnesses not produced for oral examina- 
tion though required, should, on the application of the 
party against which they are adduced, be expunged from 
evidence ; and the tribunal, on a like application, should 
be at liberty to direct the reprinting of any volume of 
case, counter-case, printed argument, or appendix, in 
which the same should appear or be discussed. 

13. The decision should be embodied in a written 
award in duplicate, made and delivered to the agents 
within a specified time (de/ai) from the close of the hearing. 


RULES RELATING TO AN INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF ARBITRATION. 


Proposed by Prof. Corsi, and translated by the late 
Mr. C. H. E. CARMICHAEL. 


Rute 1. It being agreed that Courts of Arbitration 
are called upon to interpret and apply the principles of 
Law and the Conventions in force among the States 
which are parties to the Arbitration, the members of 
these Courts must never be representatives or subjects of 
any one of said States, or of other States which have a 
direct interest in the solution of the question at issue. 

Rote 2. By way of greater guarantee of independ- 
ence, the Court of Arbitration should be composed of five 
or more members, who shall not be capable of having 
others substituted for them, or of being themselves re- 
moved, except for such causes as would, under ordinary 
rules of procedure, lead to their removal or to the substi- 
tution of other judges. 

Rute 3. The Court of Arbitration shall have its seat, 
if possible, outside the territories of the parties to the 
controversy, and, in any case, its members must be 
treated as a Diplomatic Mission of the first grade, 
whether in the matter of the honors paid to them and the 
immunity of the members in the exercise of their func- 
tions, or of public offences on the part of the press or 
other against their vote and decision. 

Rote 4. Every Court of Arbitration is competent to 
resolve any doubts as to the extent of its jurisdiction ; 
only it cannot extend the- periods prescribed by the 
Treaty unless it be renewed by the parties. 

Rote 5. If doubts should arise as to whether a given 
subject of controversy be comprised among those agreed 
upon as subjects of Arbitration in a particular treaty, 
and if one of the parties should require the doubt to be 
settled by Arbitration, the other party cannot on any pre- 


text refuse such Arbitration; it shall only be lawful for 
it to exact that the judgment be limited to the admissibil- 
ity of the demand for Arbitration, reserving for itself the 
right to call for a judgment upon the merits of the case, 
if necessary, by another Arbitration. 

Roce 6. The Arbitration Agreement shall lay down 
what methods of proof are admissible, and what shall be 
the periods for their production and examination. Where 
such are not settled in the Arbitration Agreement, the 
Arbitrators shall themselves lay down preliminary general 
rules, or a set of special rules. 

Roce 7. The rules relative to admissibility or order 
of proofs under the Arbitration, or under the special rules 
which the Arbitrators shall have drawn up at the initial 
stage of their labors in execution of the Arbitration, shall 
remain unalterable throughout the duration of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Roce 8. In case of doubt, or of the silence of the 
Arbitration Agreement, or of the special rules, those 
modes and forms of proof which have not been expressly 
excluded by the Arbitration Agreement or by the special 
rules, and which are not incompatible with the nature of 
the controversies or with the principles of Public Lnter- 
national law, shall be freely admitted. 

Rute 9. Tne Court of Arbitration shall give its judg- 
ment upon the vote of a simple m:jority—without sp-ci- 
fying the names and qualifications of the dissenting 
judges. 

The dissenting members of the Court, as such, shall 
have no right to insert a special Minute of their dissent 
or of the grounds on which it was based, in the Acts of tue 
Arbitration, save in the case of the majority having ex- 
plicitly refused to take cognizance of the documents, facts 
or arguments, upon which such dissent is based. 

Rute 10. When the sentence is composed of several 
decisions or parts, it shall not be published until the 
Court shall have completely fulfilled its office, saving the 
right of the President of the Court to communicate a por- 
tion or extract thereof, as an official document, to any 
party which shall show that delay in publication would be 
injurious to it. 

Rute 11. When not expressly forbidden by the Arbi- 
tration Agreement, any party may require the Court to 
review its judgment, saving any rights already acquired 
under the judgment, if such requisition is based upon any 
of the following grounds : 


a Conflict between the provisions either of the judg- 
ments or of the parts of one and the same judg- 
ment. 


b When the decision is expressly founded upon false 
Documents or other evidence, and the party 
alleging such falsity had no previous knowl- 
edge tuereof, and when it has been established 
by an authority whose competence is not, or 
cannot be, impugned by the laws of either of 
the contending parties. 


e Error in fact, in so far as the Award may be 
based expressly on the existence or non-exist- 
ence of a particular fact or act, to the existence 
or non-existence of which exception has not 
been taken before the Court, or which could 
not have been demonstrated to it, having oaly 
become apparent after the Award by proofs ad- 
mitted by all parties to be conclusive. 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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FORMOSA, MADAGASCAR, CUBA. 


It is an interesting coincidence that in three large 
islands in different quarters of the globe fighting should 
be going on at the same time, and in all of them substan- 
tially for the same reason. The inhabitants of Formosa 
are fighting that their island may not be annexed to 
Japan, as the treaty of Simoneseki provided that it should 
be. The inhabitants of Madagascar are fighting in behalf 
of their native government against the encroachments of 
the French. The inhabitants of Cuba, a considerable 
portion of them at least, are fighting to secure their inde- 
pendence from the oppressive power of Spain. In each 
case the contest, essentially, is for liberty and self-gov- 
ernment, or for the right to dispose of themselves as they 
think best, which is practically the same thing. 

But the attitude of the American press and the Ameri- 
can public toward these islands is not very consistent. In 
the case of Cuba, though the Administration at Wash- 
ington has maintained strict neutrality as required by in- 
ternational law, yet the people of the United States are 
practically everywhere in sympathy with the insurgents, 
and are hoping strongly that the island may be made 
free. Even those who do not believe in war at all share 
in this hope. This wish that Cuba may become a free 
state, does not grow entirely out of the fact that she has 
been greatly oppressed by Spain. There are other even 
more weighty reasons. The island ought to be a repub- 
lic, or at any rate have practical home government. This 
it can never have under Spanish rule, with its present 
spirit and character. Again, Cuba is too far away from 
Spain to constitute a permanent part of that nation. 
Geographical location is one of the principal considera- 
tions determining what portions of the earth should be 
bound together under one government. The interests of 
the Cuban people are, further, for various reasons histor- 
ical, geographical! and racial, so different from those of 


Spain that the two can never have a very strong feeling 
of national unity. Cuba ought to be free; and if, with- 
out further bloodshed, Spain would declare the island 
free and independent, it would be the noblest act which 
that nation has done for a century. 

As to Madagascar, the people of the United States 
rightly believe tbat France is pursuing an erroneous and 
wicked policy in its present movement against the Hova 
people, whose liberties and rights of self-direction are as 
precious to them as the Frenchman’s to him. ‘The policy 
of France toward the native inhabitants of Madagascar 
seems to be exactly like that of England in her treat- 
ment of native races, which her neighbor across the 
channel has been the first to criticise severely. It would 
be greatly to the honor of the French republic and in 
harmony with her political doctrines to withdraw her 
present expedition and to restore to the native govern- 
ment full power. She has no right to subdue Madagas- 
car and no honor to gain in so doing. It is doubtful if 
any nation, in assuming a protectorate over another, has 
any right to extend this indefinitely. A protectorate 
implies weakness, either inherent or relative, in the nation 
protected, and as soon as this weakness disappears, from 
a change either in internal or external conditions, the 
protectorate should be at once withdrawn. This is what 
France expects of England in reference to Egypt, and 
what England ought at once todo. But her own duty in 
reference to Madagascar is even more clear. 

Turning to Formosa, where the inhabitants are strug- 
gling heroically against annexation to Japan, we find 
that the American public and the American press have 
had searcely a word of protest against the forcible wrest- 
ing of the island from all its former attachments and the 
making of it a part of the Japanese empire. Such a 
protest we should have expected would be universal in 
this country. The character of our institutions, our pro- 
fessions of love of liberty and human rights demanded 
it. In the most solemn manner at the International 
American Conference held at Washington in the winter 
of 1889-90, the representatives of all the American 
republics declared that ‘* the right of conquest does not 
exist.”’ But in spite of all this, scarcely a voice in all 
the land has been lifted up against the purpose of Japan 
to take territory from China. The victory of the Japan- 
ese arms seems to have blinded all eyes to the essential 
principles of right. If the right of conquest ‘* does not 
exist,” it does not exist in Japan. The forcible annexa- 
tion of Formosa, or of any other territory, can not, 
therefore, be justified. It is a flagrant violation of the 
essential rights of the people of the island. If it were a 
question simply of the soil, the matter would be different. 
But it is a question of the people who live upon the soil. 
They are not Japanese. Their sympathies are not with 
the Japanese. They do not wish to be incorporated into 
the Japanese empire. Japan, though finding the armed 
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opposition on the island stubborn and so far unyielding, 
will doubtless in the end reduce the Black Flags to sub- 
mission and take possession of all Formosa. But she 
will have done an unjust and an unworthy thing, and will 
have laid up for herself a harvest of trouble in the years 
to come, just as Germany did when she annexed Alsace- 
Lorraine. Formosa is more than six hundred miles south 
of the southern end of Japan, and can be reached only 
by sea. The inhabitants are Chinese, and the task of 
turning them into loyal Japanese subjects will be attended 
with the greatest difficulty, if it can ever be done. If 
Japan had been wise, she would never have undertaken a 
task at the same time so unjust and so precarious. Buta 
nation flushed with victory and stained with the blood of 
its conquered enemies is seldom either just or wise. 


PALESTINE AS THE SOLUTION OF WAR. 


In an able and interesting article in the August North 
American Review, Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes argues 
that the restoration of Palestine to the Hebrew nation is 
the solution of the problem of peace. He asserts that 
three things are necessary before war, ‘‘ insult to our in- 
telligence,” ‘* insult to Christianity” though it be, can be 
abolished. The first of these is the codification of inter- 
national law by the chief jurists of the world ; the second, 
the education of public opinion to appreciate the cost, the 
injustice and the horror of war; and the third, the crea- 
tion of an international court of arbitration. 

The second of these things (we should call it the first) is 
already practically done. The majority of men in civil- 
ized lands are already convinced, theoretically, of the ex- 
pensiveness, the injustice and the shamefulness of war. 
The first step recommended by Dr. Mendes is likely soon 
to be taken. A beginning of the codification and reform 
of international law was begun by Mr. David Dudley 
Field in 1866. The association for this purpose created 
in 1873 has ever since existed, and though it has done 
nothing very remarkable, it has at least prepared the way 
to some extent for the new international law which is 
already rapidly growing up and preparing itself for codifi- 
cation in the near future. The Institute of International 
Law, which is of about the same age, has contributed 
something toward the same end. There is very general 
agreement among those who abominate war that Dr. 
Mendes’s third suggestion, now a very old suggestion, 
should be carried out with all practicable haste and an in- 
ternational tribunal of arbitration created which shall be 
above suspicion, incapable of being biassed and backed 
up by at least the moral force of all the great powers. 
The demand for this tribunal is becoming so strong that 
its creation is only a matter of a little time. We do not 


see any reason, however, for believing that a tribunal 
composed wholly of learned Jews, sitting in Palestine 
made a neutral nation, as proposed by Dr. Mendes, would 
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be any better suited to act as arbitrators in cases of iu- 
ternational difficulty than one composed of leading jurists 
from several different countries. 

The erection of the Hebrew people restored to Palestine 
into a neutral nation, if it could possibly be done, might 
accomplish much of what Dr. Mendes suggests in the so- 
lution of the vexed Eastern question, in the quieting of 
jealousies between the Catholic, Protestant and Greek 
Churches, in the development of Eastern commerce 
through this eminently commercial race, and in other re- 
spects. But it might accomplish all this without supply- 
ing the best conditions for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of a great tribunal of arbitration for all the nations 
of the earth. 

If such a nation were set up and its neutrality guaran- 
teed, it would at once take its place in the family of 
nations, have its home government, its foreign legations 
and enter at once on the varied international relations im- 
plied in separate national existence. It would thus be in 
no better position to furnish all of the members of an im- 
partial international tribunal than any other small nation 
similarly situated. Switzerland and Belgium have both 
been neutralized and their neutrality guaranteed, and 
either of them could furnish as able a body of jnrists for 
the proposed tribunal as could the restored Hebrew na- 
tion. It is difficult to see how there could be greater im- 
partiality secured in the one supposed case than in the 
others. 

Besides the question of impartiality there is another of 
even greater moment. No body of jurists from a single 
nation would be as capable of dealing with all the varied 
and delicate questions of international law which would 
arise as a body composed of men from different national- 
ities trained each not only in public law in general but in 
the particular aspects of it arising out of the life of his 
own nation. 

This is not the place to treat the question of the right- 
ness or even of the practicability of restoring the Hebrew 
people to Palestine. But granting that it could be done 
or ought to be done, it seems to us clear that a Hebrew 
court of arbitration, however learned and pious and im- 
partial it might be supposed to be, could never by any 
possibility be made to meet the high and varied require- 
ments of an international court, before which would come 
questions of law and of equity from all quarters of the 
globe. 


CHINA’S LOVE OF PEACE. 


Rev. Henry D. Porter, D.D., a missionary in China, 
in a recent letter to the American Board, makes some 
statements which pluce China in a much better light 
before the world than she has recently been supposed to 
stand in. During the whole of the eight months’ war and 
ever since, there hus been everywhere, almost, a parrotlike 
reviling of China and of everything Chinese which has done 
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little credit to the professedly Christian mind and senti- 
ment of this country. The American press and people, 
in their judgments of China and Japan, have, with some 
exceptions, been practically governed by the principle 
that might makes right. A reaction in sentiment has 
already set in and Japan is likely in the long run to be 
properly judged for her arrogance and greed as China 
has been for her peculiar national faults. Here is what 
Dr. Porter says of the Chinese viceroy’s efforts to bring 
about a reasonable settlement of the troubles and of his 
attempt to secure the incorporation of international arbi- 


tration in the treaty of peace: 

‘*The East will never be again what it has been. 
However, it will always be better known and more fully 
appreciated because of the stirring events of the past 
year. We have recently received the full correspondence 
leading to the final result at Shimonoseki. I suppose 
that it will be read with different eyes by different minds. 
To us the terrible demand of the Japanese seemed in line 
with the unvarying arrogance with which they have treated 
all attempts at a reasonable settlement of the troubles 
from the first. The reasoned effort of the viceroy, Li 
Hung Chang, to secure honest and fair terms enhances 
our interest in him, especially under the conditions of 
personal peril througk which he carried on his brilliant 
diplomatic correspondence. The most significant item 
in the correspondence was the effort to incorporate inter- 
national arbitration as a definite article of the new treaty. 
Whatever outsiders may say of the civilization of the 
Chinese, and I regret to observe that even the Japanese 
missionaries in their present state of chromatic enthusiasm 
delight as much in using the word barbarism, in referring 
to the Chinese, as they deprecate the word heathen in 
referring to the Japanese, it appears to us a noble step 
forward in diplomacy when an effort is made to secure 
the abrogation of war by definite treaties. Such an effort 
is along the line of all Chinese diplomacy. Arbitration 
comes as naturally to them in all local and personal cases 
as war and imperiousness seem to come to the Japanese. 
It was natural that the Japanese commissioners should 
reject such an article of universal comity.” 

The revelation of this full correspondence must add 
much to the high estimation in which Li Rung Chang has 
all along been held as a highminded and _ intelligent 
diplomat and convince the fairminded that the heart of 
China is quite as fully up to the best spirit of our time as 
that of Japan. We wish the viceroy might have suc- 
ceeded in his purpose to get arbitration adopted in the 
new treaty. His effort to do so shows that he has 
grasped the essential principles of the new civilization 
which is fast taking the place of theold. Japan’s refusal 
to adopt this means of settling any future difficulties 
between the two countries is greatly to her discredit and 
discounts heavily her loud professions of love of peace and 
fair dealing. We have no reason to doubt, however, that 


the Japanese emperor’s professed attachment to peace, 
to which we have referred in a previous editorial, is sincere. 
The real leaders of the two nations seem to be much in 
advance of the people, in regard to this matter, and 
this is a hopeful sign for the future. 


The missionaries 
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in both countries ought to be scrupulously careful, as we 
are sorry to say they have not all been, to avoid all 
‘*chromatic enthusiasm” for war. If they are affected 
in this way, they would do well to give a little closer 
attention to the teachings of the Book which they carry 
about with them and of the Spirit in whom they profess 
to ** live and walk.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In view of the postponement of the Peace Congress for 
this year the peace societies have been invited to send 
delegates to the meeting of the Association for the Codi- 
fication and Reform of International Law which is to 
meet at Brussels from the lst to the 4th of October. 
Lady delegates as well as gentlemen are invited to be 
present and take part in the discussion when duly 
appointed by peace societies. The conference will be 
presided over by the president, Sir Richard Webster, 
with Joseph G. Alexander as honorary general secretary. 
International arbitration will be the principal topic of 
discussion, but the secretary, Mr. Alexander, says ‘*‘ the 
council will be prepared to consider suggestions as to the 
insertion in the programme of other subjects bearing on 
international arbitration.” 

Some of the delegates of the American Peace Society 
to the Peace Congress, which has been postponed, are in 
Europe and will doubtless attend this meeting at Brussels. 


The resolution of the French Parliament in favor of a 
permanent treaty of arbitration between that country and 
our own has met with a most cordial response on the 
part of nearly all the great daily and weekly papers of 
the United States. This foreshadows almost certainly 
the course which will be taken by our government when 
Congress meets next winter. The French papers have 
also for the most part expressed an evident sympathy 
with the actign of their Deputies. The Zclair, in a long 
article, says that ‘‘ the idea of reaching a point some day 
when conflicts between nations will be avoided by arbi- 
tration has within a few years made undeniable progress.”’ 
The Temps, the most important of the Paris dailies, 
speaks thus: 

‘* The United States has made it a custom to have re- 
course to this method of adjusting international affairs, 
and it has benefited by so doing. ‘Thereis no doubt that 
the proposals which our Government, at the request of 
the Chamber, will not fail to put forward will be received 
sympathetically by the United States, and will be ex- 
amined with the desire that they may be carried out. 
The success of the negotiations would have a consider- 
able moral effect. Such examples are contagious. And 
as to Great Britain, whatever rivalries may be between 
France and that country, is it not true that an arbitration 
treaty would be much better than the chances of a war, 
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especially when the only difficulties that can arise between 
the two nations are on colonial questions, none of which 
would warrant an armed conflict? Once the door has been 
opened the Arbitration system will not fail to spread.” 


The Executive Council of the Association for the 
Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations has 
published its annual report. The rules of affreightment 
adopted by the Conference of the Association in 1893 
have been generally approved by the mercantile bodies 
concerned. The report contains a memorial sketch of 
the late David Dudley Field, one of the founders of the 
Association. In it is also given the report of the special 
committee appointed at the Conference of 1893 to bring 
forward a scheme of international arbitration both as 
regards treaties and tribunals. We give on another page 
the rules proposed by this committee, for the sake of 
those readers of the Apvocare who are specially inter- 
ested in the judicial aspects of the peace question. These 
rules have been reprinted in this country by Mr. Cephas 
Brainerd of New York, for the use of the American 
Section of the Committee appointed at Chicago in 1893. 


The peace conference held at Ocean Grove, N. J., on 
July 20th, of which we had no account in time for our 
last issue, though not quite so well attended as the one 
held there last year, was considered a most excellent one. 
Rev. N. L. Upham, D. D., President of the Christian 
Arbitration and Peace Society, under whose auspices the 
Conference was held, presided. Dr. E. H. Stokes, who 
has charge of the Ocean Grove premises, welcomed the 
Conference in a most sympathetic way. Bishop Leigh- 
ton Coleman of Delaware gave an address on ‘ The 
Biblical Plea for Peace,” which was not only strong but 
fresh and attractive. He was followed in an enthusiastic 
address by Rev. A. G. Lawson, D. D., of Camden, N. J. 

At the afternoon session the speakers were Rev. A. T. 
de Learsy and Rev. H. S. Clubb, the latter explaining 
the aims and purposes of the society. Remarks were 
also made by Professor Norrish, Mr. J. C. Havermeyer 
of Yonkers, N. Y., and Mr. John Branson of Philadel- 
phia. Resolutions were passed covering the subjects of 
international arbitration, strikes and lock-outs, boys’ 
brigades, and the peace Sunday. 

At the evening session the speakers were Bishop Tay- 
lor of Africa, Mr. George May Powell of Philadelphia, 
and H. L. Hastings of Boston, whose address was one 
of much power. 


The International Arbitration and Peace Association 
of London held its fourteenth annual meeting on the 15th 
of July. The Lord Bishop of Ripon presided and made 
a strong speech, in which he maintained that the prin- 
ciple of righteousness was the governing principle by 
which disputes should be settled. Other speakers were 
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Grant, Mr. T. Blandford, Mr. Ernest Bell, Mr. G. J. 
Holyoake, Mr. L. P. Ford, Mr. Wilhelm F. Brand, a 
German journalist, and Mr. Passmore Edwards. The 
report of the work of the Association for the year was 
given by Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who is a whole association 
in himself in supporting the great cause to which he has 
devoted his life. 

The printed Report of the Association, of which we 
have received a copy, makes a pamphlet of forty pages. 
It discusses the subjects of reduction of armaments, the 
Anglo-American treaty, university alliance, instruction 
in schools, peace Sunday, co-operation of workingmen’s 
associations, etc., besides giving an account of the work 
of the Association. It also takes up a nuuiber of ques- 
tions of international politics, as, for example, the rela- 
tions between England and France, between Great Britain 
and Venezuela, between France and Madagascar, and be- 
tween China and Japan. Its treatment of the British- 
Venezuelan trouble is remarkably in harmony with the 
views on the subject held on this side of the water. 


All the friends of peace will regret to learn that Mr. 
William Randal Cremer failed to be returned to Parlia- 
ment in the recent election in Great Britain. In his own 
way he has done much for the concentration of British 
public opinion against war, especially among the working 
classes. Other members of Parliament who were just as 
strong friends of peace as he also failed of re-election. 


We hope that the immediate outlook of the cause of 
arbitration and peace in the British Parliament will not 
prove to be as gloomy as the following paragraph from 
the Arbitrator (London) would indicate : 

But what concerns us most is the terrible blow which 
has been inflicted upon the Arbitration movement. Only 
those who know the actual position into which the ques- 
tion of a Treaty of Arbitration with the United States 
had been brought, can fully understand the extent of the 
calamity. Not only had the last House of Commons pro- 
nounced in favor of the proposal, but the late Prime 
Minister had become a convert to it. While he was in 
office our lips were sealed, but now we are free to state 
that before Mr. Cremer went to America last winter Lord 
Rosebery told him in the most emphatic language that he 
was not only willing but anxious to conclude such a treaty 
with the United States. That assurance was repeated after 
Mr. Cremer returned from his visit to Washington. His 
lordship had also promised to receive a deputation from 
the League, who were to have presented to him a memo- 
rial, the like of which, we believe, has never been equalled, 
signed as it was by 5357 officers of organized bodies of 
workmen, in favor of such a treaty. If that memorial 
had been presented as arranged, we have reason to be- 
lieve that Lord Rosebery would then have publicly 
declared his views upon the subject; and now, alas! it 
appears as if our hopes are to be frustrated, and the labor 
of years rendered almost fruitiess. We have said it ap- 
pears as if the labor of years will be rendered almost 
fruitless, because only a very small minority of the party 
now in power have evinced the slightest interest in the 
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question, and many of them—most of them, we fear—are 
known to be hostile. It is no longer a secret that two 
members of the present Government—the Duke of Dev- 
onshire and Mr. Chamberlain—led the war party when 
they were members of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and 
that they were instrumental in overcoming the sturdy op- 
position of Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt to the 
Egyptian expedition. That these arch-Jingoes are again 
in a position to embroil us in mischief and strife is one of 
the darkest shadows across our path. 


The Interparliamentary Peace Conference met at Brus- 
sels, according to previous announcement, on the 13th of 
August, and continued in session three days. We have 
not yet received any account of its proceedings, except 
that contained in the brief cable dispatches. These dis- 
patches indicated that the subject of an international 
arbitration tribunal was the chief subject of discussion. 
On the last day of the Conference a resolution was unani- 
mously passed urging the establishment of such a court. 
According to the cablegrams the Conference was composed 
of representatives from fourteen nations. We hope to give 
in our next issue a more detailed account of its proceedings. 


Lord Wolseley has been appointed to succeed the Duke 
of Cambridge as commander-in-chief of the British army. 
Even if the noble lord did fail to rescue General Gordon 
at Khartoum, when a commander of ordinary ability 
ought to have succeeded, and even though he has never 
given in action any particular evidence of qualifications 
for the position to which he has been elevated, yet the 
** Soldiers Pocket-book,’’ as the author of which he is 
chiefly distinguished, shows clearly that he has eminently 
military ideas; and we presume it was because of these 
ideas that he received the appointment. Under Wolse- 
ley’s teaching no soldier can fail to have an exalted esti- 
mate of the art of killing men. ‘He must believe that 
his duties are the noblest that fall to man’s lot. He 
must be taught to despise all those of civil life. Soldiers, 
like missionaries, must be fanatics” (Pocket-book, page 
5). Under his tuition also the English army may be ex- 
pected to be deeply versed in immorality. Here is what 
he thinks of falsehood: ‘* As a nation we are bred up to 
feel it a disgrace even to succeed by falsehood ; the word 
spy conveys something as repulsive as slave; we will 
keep hammering along with the conviction that ‘ honesty 
is the best policy,’ and that truth always wins in the long 
run. These pretty little sentences do well for a child’s 
copy-book, but the man who acts upon them in war had 
better sheathe his sword forever’’ (Pocket-book, page 
169). But the English people, bred to honesty and 
truthfulness, sets up over them as commander of their 
armies this man who laughs at their morality and deliber- 
ately tramples it under his feet! Of course they do. 
How could they do otherwise, so long as they maintain a 
system whose inmost nature is opposed to every princi- 
ple of the moral law. 
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On the 11th of July the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association sent a deputation to wait upon the 
London School Board. The object was to bring before 
the members of the Board the desirability of adequate 
ethical teaching in schools on the subject of peace and 
war, duties to foreign nations, and other kindred ques- 
tions. The deputation presented a memorial setting forth 
the views of the Association, and Mr. Pratt addressed the 
Board in support of the memorial. 


Le Devoir gives no less than twenty-five cases in which 
French and German plenipotentiaries or special envoys 
have since 1872 sat together in the same conferences or 
councils in which important international interests have 
been discussed and courses of action pertaining to them 
decided upon. Besides these, there have been many un- 
official congresses, scientific, social, technical, etc., in 
which representatives from both nations have taken part. 


The Herald of Peace says that the Bookbinders’ Trade 
Union, of Lyons, have addressed a noble reply to an 
appeal to them for contributions in aid of the Madagas- 
car Expedition. They courteously refuse to give any 
encouragement to it, and earnestly protest against it 
as a wicked and indefensible act. ‘They remark that, 
‘* Whilst in our view, war is always a horrible curse, this 
war is not only a curse but a disgrace, an iniquity, a 
crime against humanity, and, in short, a sacrilege. Its 
real object is to impose, in the interests of commerce, 
upon a young nation whose only fault is that of being 
weak, a foreign yoke which we ourselves would not for 
a moment tolerate. The duty laid upon us by Justice 
is simple and is expressed in this axiom of the Eternal 
Law: *Do not do to others what you would not wish 
that they should do to you.’ But what should we say, if, 
under some false pretext, a foreign Power were to en- 
deavor to foist a protectorate upon our country, upon 
France! The Law of Right is not limited to the frontiers 
of Europe. Its jurisdiction is universal. It covers the 
black as well as the white, the weak as well as the 
strong. No people has a right to take away by violence, 
or by fraud, the liberties of another nation.” 


During the recent election campaign in Great Britain 
the London Peace Society circulated the following elec- 
tion address : 

Fellow Countrymen,—The defeat of the late Govern- 
ment, and the consequent appeal to the country, bring 
once more into the greatest prominence the enormous 
development, and far-reaching ramifications, of the Mili- 
tary Establishments of modern States. 

Such warlike provisions are incessantly draining the 
nations of their resources, even when they do not involve 
the fate of Governments and the enormous expense of a 
General Election. Not only are they a waste of the 
means which should secure the necessities, and multiply 
the pleasures of life for the peoples themselves, an end 
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which every true Government should always have in 
view, but such is their rapid increase, that they must, 
if not checked, ultimately involve the financial bank- 
ruptey of the communities which they oppress. This, 
however, is the least of the many evils they involve. 
The effect upon the temper and moral character of the 
nations, to say nothing of the enormous expenditure of 
human time and energy, must be demoralizing, and, so 
far as the highest and best elements of national life are 
concerned, fatal to their growth, and even to their 
existence. 

The alternative to this destructive national policy is 
admittedly International Arbitration and Mutual Dis- 
armament, an alternative which would prove far less 
detrimental to the State in times of Peace, and much 
more satisfactory in its results in times of dispute, than 
the arbitrament of the battle-field. 

Upon the great body of the electorate will fall the 
duty of seeing that this alternative is adopted, and 
principles of Peace and Arbitration are carried into 
effect, so far as this can be done by the selection and sup- 
port of candidates, and if this be not done the ultimate 
consequences are inevitable. 

It is for you, as Electors, to save your country from 
threatened disaster, the character and enormity of which 
will not be lessened by the fact that other nations will 
be involved in it. We urge you, therefore, to send to 
Parliament those candidates who will avow themselves 
willing to support pacific measures, who favor a policy 
of reason instead of force, who will promote Inter- 
national Arbitration, Peace, progress and prosperity, 
and who will thus initiate a better national and inter- 
national policy, in which the safety and happiness of the 
country shall no longer depend, or even be supposed to 
depend, upon the quantity of explosives it may have 
stored in its magazines, or of available arms, or ships, 
or men it may have at its disposal, but upon those prin- 
ciples of right action, and neighborly feeling, and moral 
and humane conduct, which, in spite of all military 
development, clamor and assumptions, are ever assert- 
ing themselves to be the dominant and invincible forces 
in human life. 


The Oakland (California) Institute of Applied Christi- 
anity adopted the following resolution at its meeting in 
July: 

Resolved, That the Oakland Institute of Applied Christi- 
anity records the pleasure with which it has read the re- 
portin the San Francisco Chronicle of July 11, 1895, that 
the French Legislature has voted the proposition of Dep- 
uty Barodet for a permanent Board of Arbitration be- 
tween France and the United States and that there is a 
probability of a similar arrangement following between 
France and Swizerland and between France and England. 

This institute desires to convey to Deputy Barodet an 
expression of its eager interest in the success of his admir- 
able and practical project for ensuring permanent peace 
and good-will between the two great republics. 

Recognizing that it should be a foremost aim of Applied 
Christianity to use every possible means to bring to an 
end the fiendish, barbaric, iniquitous, insane and needless 
practice of war this institute begs to assure Deputy Bar- 
odet that it will use its best endeavors to enlist the co- 
operation of the churches and clergy of California to 


bring their influence to bear on the American Congress 
that it may not interpose any obstacle, delay or indiffer- 
ence to the appointment of the desired international per- 
manent Board of Arbitration. 


The case of Hon. John L. Waller, formerly United 
States consul to Madagascar, who is now in prison 
at Clairvaux, France, having been courtmartialed and 
sentenced to long imprisonment on the charge of giving 
information to the Hovas concerning the movement of 
French troops, is not yet satisfactorily settled. The 
United States claims that he was unjustly and illegally 
convicted. ‘Two members of the American embassy at 
Paris have been allowed, on the request of the State De- 
partment, to visit Mr. Waller in prison. France declines 
to examine the American claim until the official transcript 
of the proceedings of the courtmartial arrives at Paris. 
Mr. Waller gave to the two men, Mr. Eustis, Jr., and 
Mr. Alexander, who visited him a full account of his trial, 
which has been sent to Washington. 


Mr. Gladstone made a great speech at Chester on the 
6th of August in which he said that the Armenian ques- 
tion had reached a critical stage. The Turkish govern- 
ment which was responsible for the massacres was one of 
the worst that ever existed. The evidence was now con- 
clusive that unspeakable crimes were committed in Ar- 
menia day after day. He suggested that the powers 
should make moderate demands, should accept no prom- 
ises of the Turkish authorities and should not fear the 
word ‘* coercion.’”’ A resolution was passed that no re- 
forms could be expected except under the continuous con- 
trol of the European Powers. 


The arbitration commission appointed to settle the 
Amapa boundary dispute between France and Brazil is to 
meet in Stockholm. Brazil will be represented by Baron 
Riobranco, 


The following remarks of Mr. Hodgson Pratt in a 
recent number of the London Echo about ‘ English 
Tourists Abroad” would be excellent summer reading for 
many of our American ‘‘unlicked cubs’’ who disport 
themselves 2 l’Américaine in various parts of Europe to 
the great annoyance of the inhabitants and to the extreme 
mortification of sensible Americans : 

‘*‘ Whenever I meet a Frenchman, I ask him why he 
hates England, and the replies are, of course, various, 
but they always include one upon which all agree. They 
detest what they call the insolence and swagger ’”’ of 
our countrymen when these latter visit foreign parts; 
and my own observations during thirty years go far to 
confirm the truth of the accusation. There is no doubt 
whatever that a large number of Englishmen abroad 
conduct themselves in a manner which brings discredit on 
our country. We are often rough and brutal enough at 
home, but our booristness is all the more manifest in 
countries where people observe a more quiet demeanor in 
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public than we do. To quit generalities and come to 
particulars, I would observe that nothing gives more 
annoyance abroad than the practice adopted by our 
*¢ young barbarians” of appearing in public streets and 
promenades—particularly those of Paris—attired in flan- 
nels and cricketing caps, or knickerbockers and other 
undress costumes more or less hideous. This appear- 
ance, united to a loud voice and overbearing demeanor, 
boisterous laughter, the chafing of waiters at cafés and 
horseplay, excite general surprise and disgust on the part 
of the natives. Such demonstrations, indeed, are taken 
to mean that our countrymen desire thereby to show their 
consciousness of superiority over foreigners, and their 
disregard for the prejudices of the latter. I could give 
many illustrations founded on fact, but will content myself 
with the following : 

‘*A Paris journalist, whom I know very well, went to 
the railway station, intending to make a short journey into 
the country ; but at every carriage door he encountered a 
troop of Britishers who refused him admission and made 
fun of his efforts to enter. No other fellows in the world 
would have been guilty of such vulgar impudence, 
especially in a country not their own. Lately, in Swit- 
zerland, I was waiting at a station for a train, when there 
suddenly appeared a troop of English lads, returning 
from a cricket match. They deliberately sat down and 
changed their shoes and stockings, in face of the aston- 
ished public. Now, mark this; they would not have 
ventured upon such an outrage on good taste if they had 
been in England; and the inhabitants of the place knew 
that they would not. The natural inference drawn was 
that these cads behaved thus out of sheer contempt for 
the people whose country they temporarily honored with 
their presence. Quite recently, in another town where I 
was staying, some young men entered a Protestant church 
during service-time, walked noisily through the ‘* Temple” 
and went out again, and then waited at the door until the 
congregation came out, in order to treat the latter to 
jocular remarks. One naturally asks how is it the parents 
and teachers of these unlicked cubs have so entirely 
neglected to bring them up in the cultivation of decent 
manners.” 


President Diaz refused emphatically to allow the Cor- 
bett-Fitzsimmons fight to take place in Mexico. It will 
doubtiess take place in some part of this civilized country. 


Miss Flagler, daughter of Brigadier-General Flagler, 
chief of the ordnance bureau, Washington, shot and 
killed, on the 2d of August, Ernest Green, a colored boy, 
who was trying to steal fruit from her father’s garden. 
She was overwhelmed with grief when she discovered 
that she had killed the boy. The moral is a very simple 
one. The experience of tens of thousands of people 
proves that there is no conceivable excuse for keeping 
revolvers about one’s house or person. People are much 
safer without them, and in no danger of shooting down 
persons for trifling offences. The practice of keeping and 
carrying them ought to be universally given up. 


Italy has presented to Brazil, through her chargé 
d’affaires at Rio Janeiro, her final request for settlement of 
the claims arising out of the outrages perpetrated against 
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Italian subjects during the revolution. Diplomatic re- 
lations between the two governments may be severed. 


The insurgents continue to hold their own in Cuba. 
Business is prostrated in all the Eastern end of the island. 
The war has already cost Spain twenty millions of dollars, 
and has so stripped the monarchical government at home 
of its defences that talk of a republican uprising is begin- 
ning to be heard. Thirty thousand cavalry are about to 
be sent out to Cuba with more to follow at the end of 
October if necessary. The insurgents have begun the 
organization of a republic and are taking steps to have 
themselves recognized as belligerents. 


The Boys’ Brigade has caused a disruption in the Fuller- 
ton Avenue Presbyterian Church of Chicago. Trouble 
has been brewing for some time, the elders of the church 
and the young soldiers not being able to get on in har- 
mony. We do not know which to pronounce the worse, 
a disruption in a church as the effect of this essentially 
unchristian organization, or that it should remain united, 
and all be carried way into a false conception of Christi- 
anity. It was asad day for American Christianity when it 
attempted to make the instruments of hate and death and 
military slavery the means of attracting and holding the 
boys to the church. The worst fruits of this monstrous 
blunder have only just begun to be reaped. 


We most heartily agree with the sentiment of Professor 
Ely contained in the following paragraph taken from an 
article by Josiah W. Leeds on ‘* Holding the Boys” in a 
late number of the Episcopal Recorder: 


A new secret society, called ‘*Character Castle,” in- 
tended to catch and hold the boys, has been organized in 
Indiana. ‘‘ The idea which gave rise to this order,” says 
the circular concerning it, ‘tis that we might use the love 
of secrecy as a means of winning boys and young men to, 
and holding them under, good influences, and in the com- 
panionship of good men of mature years, in a society in 
which religion is not the distinguishing characteristic, but 
in which moral culture is never forgotten.” In other 
words, as the Christian Cynosure aptly puts it, it appeals 
to the boy’s desire to learn secrets, and his love of ban- 
ners and regalia, and his desire for entertainment, and 
by these means purposes to win and hold him. Prof. 
Simpson Ely, having been written to by the secretary of 
this new order for his approval of it, states that he sent 
the ‘‘ scribe” his unqualified disapproval of the scheme, 
and adds : ‘* It now seems that the multiplication of lodges 
threatens to bleed the Church to death. It makes my 
heart sick. What better ‘ character castle’ can be fonnd 
than the home and the Church?” 


The seizure by Great Britain of the island of Trinidad, 
off the harbor of Rio Janeiro, has created much stir in 
diplomatic circles. Brazil lays claim to the island and 
says it has always been hers. Great Britain, of course, 
thinks it is hers, just because she wants it for a cable 
station. 
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General Flagler estimates that it will require forty- 
eight millions of dollars to meet the expense of the pro- 
posed coast defence. If his recommendations are 
adopted the government will spend four millions a year 
for twelve years on these perfectly useless fortifications. 


The Queen, on opening the new Parliament on the 15th 
of August, was ‘‘ happy to say that no international com- 
plication has arisen in any quarter that is calculated to 
endanger the peace of Europe.” 


Reports received at the State Department from the 
United States consul at Victoria, B. C., indicate that the 
seals in Behring Sea are practically exterminated. 


Specially prepared for the ApvocaTEe OF PEACE by Miss 
Christine V. Whipple. 


The Connecticut Peace Society with the Uusiversal 
Peace Union convened in the Grove of Peace at \ystic, 
Conn., August 20th, for a Conference of four days. They 
were joined by delegates from other peace societies, and 
by workers in other lines of reform; and had an audience 
from the surrounding neighbourhoods which at some of the 
sessions numbered several thousands. 

The first session of the meeting opened at about half- 
past ten o'clock ‘Tuesday morning. Alfred H. Love, 
president of the Universal Peace Union, was in the chair. 
Exercises of devotion were led by Rev. O. D. Sherman 
of Mystic, in the reading of the Scriptures, and John 
Collins of Philadelphia in prayer. The secretary of the 
Connecticut Peace Society, Miss Christine V. Whipple of 
Mystic, next read letters of a friendly nature from Gov. 
Coffin, Hon. Dorman B. Eaton and Rev. Charles H. 
Eaton of New York city, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore of 
Melrose, Mass., Dr. Merrill E. Gates, president of 
Amherst college, G. W. Minier of Minier, Ill., Sidi H. 
Browne of Columbia, S. C., Hon. Amos Perry and Augus- 
tine Jones of Providence and others. 

Levi W. Crouch of Norwich, Conn., president of the 
Connecticut Peace Society, was the first speaker. He 
prefaced his address with words of welcome, expressing 
the desire that all in attendance should through the in- 
fluence of the convention become benefited and strength- 
ened to meet the trials of the future in a manner befitting 
those who bear the high name of the Prince of Peace. 
His subject was ‘* War and the Church.’? In the course 
of his ad:iress he said: ‘* We sometimes hear it said that 
resistance was allowed under Moses’ law, and as Moses 
received his law from God, and as God never changes, 
resistance by the sword must also be allowed under the 
Christian dispensation. But Moses said, ‘ A prophet 
shall the Lord your God raise up unto you, of your breth- 
ren, like unto me. Unto him shall ye harken in all 
things whatsoever he shall say unto you.’ In so saying 
Moses acknowledged that Christ’s law should supersede 
his law. When Christ came He said: ‘ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said by them of old-time, an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ referring directly to Moses’ 
law, *but I say unto you that ye resist not evil. 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 


use you and persecute you,’ as much as to say, ‘ Moses 
from the hardness of your hearts suffered you to resist 
eyil with evil, but from the beginning it was not so. God 
made you all of one blood and ye are all brethren, and for 
this cause shall a man suffer wrong rather than do wrong.’ ” 

W. G. Brown of Toronto was the speaker of the after- 
noon. His subject was ‘** Conditions essential to the Pro- 
motion of Peace.’’ ‘The subject to which he directed 
special attention was international arbitration. 

He said in the course of his address: ‘‘ The same con- 
ditions more or less apply to the promotion of peace in 
the social and the industrial fields. In the sphere of in- 
ternational polity, there is at the present time a semblance 
of peace, but its continuance is by no means assured. 
When it is considered that Europe contributed last year 
to the maintenance of arms no less than $920,500,000 
and more than 28,000,000 men, the expenditure of so 
vast a sum, enough to materially retieve European dis- 
tress, may not only be questioned, but also the conse- 
quences of the withdrawal of a nation of men taken from 
industrial pursuits to an aimless life of military discipline. 
It is the duty of every man and woman to be thoughtfal 
concerning the condition of humanity everywhere; and 
the simple application of individual responsibility to the 
study of the European situation would promote the growth 
of the peace spirit.” 

The remainder of the day was devoted to a peace prize 
contest in recitation by eighteen young people under 
twenty vears of age. The prize, a large engraving of 
West's painting of Penn’s Treaty with the Indians, was 
the gift of Thomas E. Packer of Mystic, and was award- 
ed to Miss Laura Packer also of Mystic, who recited 
‘* The Young Soldier” by Carey. 

The first speaker to be introduced on the second day 
of the Convention was John Branson of Philadelphia. 
His subject was *‘ The many Inconsistencies between the 
Teachings of the Christian Church and her Living of 
those Teachings.”’ He was followed by the president, 
Mr. Love, in the line of his argument. 

The next speaker was Frank Stephens of Philadelphia 
upon the subject of the Single Tax. He said that the 
poor man was enslaved under land monopoly, and that 
until this condition should be changed there could be no 
assured peace. He described the work now carried on by 
the Single Tax association of Delaware ; and believed that 
through this agency the State was to take the lead in so- 
cial and political progress. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood of Boston was the first 
speaker of the afternoon. His subject was ** War on the 
Defensive.” He showed the chief forces which have put 
war on the defensive to be Christianity in the person and 
character of Christ, and the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment; the discoveries of science creating more intimate 
acquaintance and complete community of thought ; com- 
merce, which is weaving all the material interests of the 
world into one web; travel, which is making every land 
the country of every man, and the growing intelligence 
and power of the people. 

The causes of the present strength of the war power, 
the speaker showed to be, first, an inheritance of the past 
like an hereditary taint in the blood ; second, the neces- 
sity of uniforming and arming on a scale required by the 
demands of the times, if armaments are to be maintained 
at all; third, because it is supported by those whose posi- 
tion and living depend upon it ; fourth, the Jukewarmness 
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of many who in heart are convinced of the wrongfulness 
of war. It is for us to wage our conflict with this power- 
ful system of evil with the weapons of Christian truth and 
of reason. We must show that war is not only unchris- 
tian but also monstrously irrational and unworthy of man. 

Rev. A. J. McLeod of Stafford Springs, Conn., said 
the peace question was one of vital importance. The 
cause of war was the desire of one man to lord it over 
another. The money spent in war could make a state 
one vast garden, more beautiful than Eden itself. 

Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood spoke of her work in the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau and of other lines of refurm in 
which she is especially interested. 

Dr. M. R. Leverson of Staten Island delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘* The Threatening Anarchy and what Peace So- 
cieties shall do for Education.” The first part of his dis- 
course was upon the doctrines of the single tax which the 
speaker believed to be closely related to the cause of 
peace. He then turned his attention to the subject of 
the Boys’ Brigade, and concluded by asking the conven- 
tion to appoint a committee to examine the work referred 
to and report to the assembly a plan for an international 
university. 

Brief addresses were also made by Mrs. Mary Meredith 
Fell of Swarthmore, Pa., and Hamilton Wilcox of New 
York city. 

The program of the morning of the third day included 
a series of short addresses. Dr. Ellen Goodell Smith of 
Dwight, Mass., gave the ‘* Causes of Warfare and their 
Remedy.’”’ Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby of New York gave 
interesting reminiscences of her travels upon missions of 
peace. Mrs. James H..Earle of Boston presented a dis- 
course on ** Peace inthe Home.” Oliver S. Fell of Swarth- 
more, Pa., portrayed the noble character of William Pern ; 
J. K. Bucklyn, LL.D., of Mystic, presented a scholarly 
paper on ‘* True Education ;”’ and Hon, Hadlai A. Hull of 
New London handled the temperance question with a firm 
grasp. 

At the opening of the second session, William Lloyd 
Garrison was introduced. He said in the course of his 
address that he ‘‘ knew of no word more misunderstood 
than peace. Men use it who utterly fail to comprehend 
its meaning. There is a wide distinction between non- 
resistants and so-called peace men. When the occasion 
arrives for putting their principles into practice, the 
former hold to their convictions in spite of consequen- 
ces, while the latter by «a mental process are able to 
suspend their principles for the time being and find ex- 
cuses for bending withthe popular breeze. * * * When 
the civil war broke out the sympathies of the abolitionists 
were of course with the North. It was therefore in order 
to taunt the non-resistants with inconsistency. As 
though a thorough peace man must not rejoice when an 
evil is overthrown even by the use of arms. * * * 
First pure, then peaceable. The civil war was the nat- 
ural result of the auction block and bloodhound, just as 
disease is the result of physical abuse. * * * *#* 
Every boy taught to drill, every glorification of our citizen 
troops is a preparation for future strife and not for true 
national or civic defence. * * * The passage of one 
law in favor of free trade or the single tax will do more 
to advance the peace cause than a thousand peace con- 
ventions. * * * A cessation of the overworked senti- 


ment of patriotism and blind worship of the flag will mark 
a solid advance towards peace.” 
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Dr. Johnson said, ‘*‘ If patriotism be not ‘ the refuge 
of scoundrels,’ it surely is the abiding place of dema- 
gogues and buncombee * * * * I hold with 
the exalted sentiment of Fenelon: ‘I prefer my family to 
myself, my country to my family and the human race to 
my country.” Accept this and tariffs die. Make this a 
reality and the appropriation of God’s country by landlords 
in order to abstract labor’s earnings without equivalent 
would be outlawed by civilization. If we mean peace, 
let us work for the things that make for peace.” 

James H. Earle of Boston next spoke of the Boys’ 
Brigade. His subject was ‘* That Boy.” 

He first dwelt upon the great possibilities of the com- 
ing generation; but said the Boys’ Brigade movement 
was advancing steadily. ‘*It is not for me to pass judg- 
ment on the motives of others; but when error is mixed 
with truth it is doubly dangerous. The manual of the 
Boys’ Brigade shows that it is built up on military lines. 
It is militarism that draws and holds the boys. I have 
more fear of militarism than of smallpox in the country. 
I condemn militarism as selfish and unpatriotic. There is 
no word but love and honor for patriotism, and it is not 
to be confounded with militarism. ‘The country has not 
been built up by standing armies but by the arts and in- 
dustries of peace. The military movement is hostile to 
Jesus Christ. As a people whose Marseillaise is the 13th 
chapter of Ist Corinthians, whose Magna Charta is the 
Sermon on the Mount, we cannot approve of the Boys’ 
Brigade. 

Other speakers of the day were Mrs. Ida W. Benham 
of Mystic, Thomas G. Whipple of Norwich, Mrs. Carrie 
Burnham Kilgore of Philadelphia, Fred E. Whipple and 
Hon. Join W. Foster of Westerly. 

The first hour of the last day of the meeting was prin- 
cipally devoted to business. The officers of the Universal 
Peace Union were all re-elected. 

James H. Earle of Boston moved that a committee of 
seven be appointed from local members of the Connecti- 
cut Peace Union to prepare a plan for a substitute for the 
Boys’ Brigade, for the boys and girls, in anticipation of 
the annual meeting at the Peace Grove next year. This 
motion was unanimously passed and the committee ap- 
pointed. 

Rey. W. S. Heywood of Sterling, Mass., in an address 
summed up the arguments of the speakers who had pre- 
ceded him. He did not believe that permanent peace was 
to come through the tariff reform or through the single tax, 
but through a higher agency, quoting ‘* The weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal but mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds.” 

Other addresses were by Francis Gallagher, of the Rhode 
Island Radical Peace Society, with the subject, ‘* War, its 
Social, Moral and International Relations ;” W. H. Hall, 
Secretary of the Connecticut Sunday School Association, 
on ** What the Sunday School can do to promote Peace ;” 
Rev. W. P. Ray of Springfield, Mass., on ‘* The Gospel 
Mission” and Dr. Sarah Eavanson of Philadelphia in 
farewell. 

The exercises were interspersed with music under the 
direction of Silas S. Whipple of Norwich. The songs, 
some of which were written for the occasion, had genuine 
peace words. 


Wars have been a disgrace to that Christianity which 
the nations profess.—Lord John Russell. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


As between nations we are in favor of arbitration 
always where there is no moral principle at stake which 
cannot be arbitrated, and for this reason we heartily wel- 
come the action of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
which has voted unanimously in favor of a treaty with the 
United States which shall provide for the settlement by 
arbitration of all international disputes. This is not a 
matter for legislation, as we understand it, which requires 
the approval of the French Senate; and we presume that 
President Cleveland will present to Congress next winter 
acommunication from the French Government making 
the proposition, which we trust will occasion to a formal 
treaty on the subject. Just as in the case of improved 
divorce legislation, which must be accomplished severally 
but by mutual agreement of our States, so between indi- 
vidual nations war must come to an end by individual in- 
dorsement of the principle of arbitration. The United 
States has a good record in this respect. We are known 
to be a nation able but not willing to make war, whose 
ambitions are peaceful, and which desires to take no terri- 
tory that does not come to us by the free will of its inhab- 
bitants, and quite too unwilling to do it then. An arbi- 
tration treaty with France would be a lesson to the world. 


THE RELIGIOUS HERALD. 


That peaceful arbitration of international disputes will 
eventually become universal is as certain to thousands, 
aye millions, of the world’s best citizens as that the dark- 
ness of to-night will be succeeded by the light of to-mor- 
row. This great army of war-abhorring Christians greet 
every step towards universal arbitration with prayerful 
joy, although they are not allowed to forget that the jour- 
ney will require many steps before the goal is reached. 
One of these reminders comes from officials connected 
with the State Department and relates to the resolution 
recently adopted by the French Chamber of Deputies, in 
favor of the negotiation of an Arbitration Treaty between 
the United States and France. These officials say it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to negotiate such a treaty 
because of the seeming impossibility of reconciling the 
claims of the United States under the Monroe Doctrine 
with the views which have been expressed by the French 
government. Surely—pardon the bull—if that is the only 
objection to entering into a treaty of arbitration with 
France, it is no objection at all. There is no occasion to 
reconcile any different opinion or views of the two govern- 
ments. They have only to bind themselves to submit all 
disputes which arise either from existing difference in 
opinion or views of those hereafter acquired to peaceful 
arbitration ; the arbitrators jointly chosen will do the rest. 
Inasmuch as President Cleveland is a strong advocate of 
international arbitration, as all of our Presidents have 
been for some years past, it is not probable that the op- 
portunity to negotiate an arbitration treaty with France 
will be lost through any fault of our government. 


CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD. 


W. P. Rend returned to Chicago yesterday from the 
mining regions of Pennsylvania, no longer to be saluted 
as a private citizen, but to be greeted as he was by men 
who talk of millions as small boys talk of marbles and by 
men with crusted palms as Arbitrator Rend, of the board 
constituted under the recently passed arbitration bill. 


Mr. Rend left the field of peaceful private citizenship 
in other days and earned in no holiday fashion on another 
kind of a field the title of colonel. It means no small 
sacrifice for the soldier-citizen to accept the duties of 
arbitrator in view of the vast interests over which he ex- 
ercises personal supervision, but he is one who feels that 
there are imperious inspirations of duty, in days of peace 
as well as in the days of national danger. Because of 
what is here suggested Mr. Rend had the happy experi- 
ence yesterday of receiving assurances of gratitude and 
co-operation from men on “both sides of the big question 
on which the exercise of his talents as a business man 
and his tact as a peacemaker is expected to impress a 
beneficent influence. 

Mr. Rend left Chicago the pronounced and acknowl- 
edged friend of the wage-earners; he returns an avowed 
advocate of new measures and plans for their betterment 
and elevation ; measures and plans not new in themselves, 
but given a freshness by the promise of their immediate 
application and enforcement. The three chief of these, 
as applying particularly to the mineworkers, are : 

1, Arbitration. 

2. Abolition of the truck store system. 

3. Establishment of reading rooms and temperance societies. 

Referring to these yesterday, Mr. Rend insisted that 
their observance was essential to the apeniing of of the min- 
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The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure known to 
the medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the constitution and as- 
sisting nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 
i= Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


WOMAN PAID HER DEBTS. 


A lady in Pittsburg makes the follow- 
ing statement: ‘I am out of debt, and 
thanks to the Dish Washer business for 
it. In the past five weeks I have made 
over $500, and Iam so thankful that I 
feel like telling everybody so that they 
can be benefited by my experience. Any- 
body can sell Dish Washers, because 
every body wants one, especially when it can be got so 
cheap. You can wash and dry the dishes in two minutes. 
I believe that in two years from now every family will 
have one. You can get full particulars and hundreds of 
testimonials by addressing the Iron City Dish Washer 
Co., 145 S. Highland Ave., Station A, Pittsburg, Pa.. 
and you can’t help but make money in this business. I 
believe that I can clear over $3000 the coming year, and 
I am not going to let such an opportunity pass without 
improvement. We can’t expect to succeed without try- 
ing.” MRS. B. 


— 
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A GREAT CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


I want to tell you of my wonderful success. Being a poor girl 
and needing money badly, I tried the Dish Washer business and 
have cleared over $200 every month. It is more money than I 
ever had before and I can’t help telling you about it, for 1 believe 
any person can do as well. as I have if they will only try. Dish 
Washers sell on sight; every lady wants one. The Mound City 
Dish Washer Co., St. Louis, Mo., will give you all necessary 
instructions, so you can begin work at once. ‘The Dish Washer 
does splendid work ; you can wash and dry the dishes in two or 
three minutes without putting your hands in the water at all. 
Try this business and let us hear how you succeed. 

ELIZABETH C. 


ing element and as supremely calculated to advance the 
interests of labor men and of the general community. 

Mr. Rend will deal elaborately with the entire subject 
on Labor Day in this city, when he is to speak at the la- 
bor demonstration, for which plans are being perfected. 
Without going into detail, Mr. Rend said yesterday that, 
as far as the plan of arbitration is concerned, he regards 
recourse to it in extreme cases, and before a crisis be- 
comes too keen, as not only based on human and civilized 
ideas, but on common sense for both sides. 

** There should be a cool, calm, business-like scrutiny of 
the facts and conditions of the crisis by men so constitu- 
ted as to act calmly, coolly and sensibly,’’ said Mr. Rend, 
‘* before having recourse to measures which serve good 
to no one and leave as a legacy sores hard to heal. My 
best testimony to the value and virtue of arbitration can 
be found in my acceptance of the position which I was 
very slow toaccept. Having accepted it, [ am determined 
to fill it to the best of my ability and the extent of my op- 
portunities.” 


THE ADVANCE. 


Of great significance is the recent action of the French 
Chamber of Deputies asking that the Government as soon 
as possible negotiate a treaty of arbitration between 
France and the United States. This is but one of the 
many indications that the thought of the world is steadily 
approaching the assured conviction that disputes between 
nations must be settled by the peaceful deliberations and 
decisions of an International Judiciary rather than by the 
savage arbitrament of war. In the line of this thought 
also was the action of the Pan-American Congress, con- 
cerning which Mr. Blaine said, ** We hold up this new 
Magna Charta, which abolishes war and substitutes arbi- 
tration between the American republics, as the first and 
great fruit of the International American Conference.” 
‘The aroused sense of the masses of European people may 
be counted on to further this peaceful movement, for they 
are beginning to comprehend the enormous burdens they 
are carrying in order to keep the continental nations on a 
war footing. One of the most humiliating announcements 
ever sent across the waters was that which came lately 
from Germany, to the effect that the common people 
could no longer eat beef, their poor condition compelling 
them to subsist on vegetables, cereals, and horse flesh. 
A nation of horse flesh eaters will not long have pride in 
the support of a mighty standing army, the cost of which 
reduces them to their mean condition. A blood-and-iron 
man and a fantastic war Emperor ought not to be fit for 
the rational and enlightened spirit and life which we look 
for in the coming century. We hail the suggestion of a 
treaty of arbitration between the world’s two greatest re- 
publics. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Justice Howell E. Jackson of the United States Supreme 
Court died at West Meade, Tenn., on the 8th of August 
at the age of 63. 


A terrible storm visited Japan on the 24th and 25th of 
July, which caused great loss of life and property. More 
than a thousand people were killed or drowned. The 
island has also been suffering from a severe cholera plague 
which has carried off thousands of the inhabitants. 


Mr. Ransom has been declared by the solicitor-general 
of the United States to be unlawfully holding the office of 
Minister to Mexico, because he was a senator at the time 
of his confirmation. It is expected that President Cleve- 
land will reappoint him. 


Baron Christian Bernhard von Tauchnitz, the celebrated 
publisher of Greek and Latin classics, died at Leipsig, 
Aug. 14, aged 79 years. 


The rebellion which has given so much trouble in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, is now thought to be practically 
ended. 


The American Board has sent out a committee of four 
to visit Japan. Some of the Japanese Christians think 
that the Church in that country is now quite able to take 
care of itself without the supervision of the missionaries. 
This and certain doctrinal differences between some of 
the nations and the missionaries have led to the sending 
out of the committee. 


The drain on the gold reserve in the treasury has again 
recently become so heavy that the bond-syndicate have 
been compelled to come to the rescue and replace several 
millions by furnishing gold for treasury notes. 


The new British Parliament assembled on the 12th of 
August. It contained 668 members, of whom 478 were 
members of the previous Parliament. One hundred and 
nineteen Of the members are military men of different 
ranks. They are outnumbered only by the lawyers, of 
whom there are one hundred and thirty-one. 


There has been severe fighting in Ecuador, between the 


forces of Alfaro and Sarasti. General Alfaro is gaining 
in favor and there is uneasiness in government circles. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


I understand now why I could not make money with 
the plater that I had. There are so many things about 
the plating business that I did not understand. It was 
not until I saw the advertisement of Gray & Co. Plating 
Works, Columbus, Ohio, that I commenced to make 
money. ‘The Royal Plater is sent by this house and all 
the trade secrets connected with the plating business, 
such as are necessary in the great gold and silver plating 
factories are given free. As soon as I got the Royal 
Piater I made money right along. Last week I cleared 
$72.50 and everybody is delighted with my work. Any- 
one who has had trouble with their plating machines, as I 
have, should send to the above firm and obtain their cir- 
culars, and they will be able to make lots of money as I 
have done. The Royal Plater is fitted out complete, 


everything ready for business ; you do not have to spend 
During these hard times this infor- 


a cent for materials. 
mation is valuable. 


1895. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘““AmMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Ant. VILL. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Diree- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them, 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tae Socta, anp Morat Aspects or War.— Sermon | NaTIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 


preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20, 1893. 
postpaid, 6 cents. 

Penn’s Hoty Experment 1n Crvit GOVERNMENT. 
Address delivered at Philadelphia in connection with 
the placing of the statue of William Penn on the 
City Hall. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 
pages, with cover. 4 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, 
carriage paid. 

Success oF ARBITRATION. —8 pages. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 

Wark UNNECESSARY AND Uncurist1an. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 

Dymonp’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 

Waite City sy THE INLAND Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago Peace 
Congress. Illustrated. 10 cents acopy. $1.00 per 
dozen. 

PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. . 

A BartrLe.—As it appeared to an eye-witness. By Rev. R. 
B. Howard. Leaflet. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per 100. 

Tue Nation’s Responsisitity ror Peace.—Address de- 
livered at the New England Convention of the Na- 
tional Reform Association held at Boston in Febru- 
ary, 1895. By Benjamin Trueblood, LL.D. Price, 


75 cases cited. 
2 cts. 


5 cents each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


THe Dress Parape at West Point.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 
postage. 


12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 


By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. Price, | 


| 


Bopy.—Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 
Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. New edition. Price, 5 cents 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE LiGuT OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 

HisroricaL or THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 

Tue Boys’ Bricape: Its CHaRacTeR AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 

Topics ror Essays AND Discussions IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AND DesBatinG Socteties, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report or THE CuicaGo Peace Concress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

Tue Cominc Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Instirutions For Tue Promotion or 
AND BurGiary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 

CurisTiANs TO ENGAGE IN War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 

Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 
pages. Price 2c. each, or $1.25 per hundred. 

Miuitary Drm in ScHooits.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 
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THE MUNSON 
TY PEWRITERS 


Highest Medal Awarded THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER 
No. 1, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


are the only machines using all steel typewheels and are 
therefore the most durable. Are the highest grade 
Standard machines. Have interchangeable  type- 
wheels and key tops, so that the same machine can be 
used to write different languages. 

The Munson Typewriter No. 1 has been thoroughly 
tested by years of use in all parts of the world. From 
its non-liahility to get out of order it is specially the 
machine for the home. It appeals equally to the child, 
the student, the professor, the stenographer, the business 
man, or the mechanic. Send for catalogue, addressing 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CO., 


177-181 EAST DIVISION ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


T. Ftiend, 


PHILADELPHIA and CHICAGO. 


Succeeds the Friends’ Review and Christian Worker. 


DEVOTED 
“vo Pure, Spiritual Christianity, 

It considers the importance of religious experience, methods 
of Christian work, Christianity practically applied to politics, 
business, home and moral reforms. 

It is a Journal of Present rather than of Past Issues, 
and is alive to the religious thoughts of the day. 


Price, $1.50 a year. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO.,, 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of Printing. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 75 cts. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Professor Sheldon Amos, M.A., Oxford. $1.25. 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. ‘I'ranslated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Future. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Henry S. Clubb, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. ‘I. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIL, 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Flitcraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F.Wickersham, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 
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